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Chapter E, 


Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, adieu! 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness 
When thou dost meet good hap; and, in thy danger, 
If ever danger do environ thee, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy beadsman, Valentine. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


‘Ler us forth, Anina,’ said Antonio to his betrothed, who was 
seated, in a pensive attitude, near the window, and feigning to watch 
the coming on of evening over the sky, though the tears which 
filled her eyes might have betrayed to a nearer observer, that the 
object of her vision was meditative and within,—‘Let us forth, 
and if the eve of parting cannot be joyous, our sadness will not be 
increased if its hours be passed in rambling where we have been 
wont, at this very hour, to yield up our spirits, in glad unison, to 
the blest influences of nature. Let me once more renew the 
brightest associations of my being in beholding, with clear per- 
ception of expectant separation, the river’s bank whereon I vented, 
in sportive glee, the gay spirit of boyhood, —the square where, 
with the muste of the Pergala just dying on my ear, I have so often 
paused, in the still air of midnight, and fancied that the old statues 
moved in the gloom,—and the garden, ay, the garden-mount, 
whenee we have gazed beyond the cypress grove, and the river, 
and seen the sun go down behind the hills;—in these scenes, 
which I am so soon to exchange for a strange country, let us linger 
away the noments, till the hour approaches which calls me from 
Florence and from thee !? 

They were soon threading the gaily-peopled walk of the Cacine, 
— their desultory converse or silent musings being, ever and anon, 
interrupted by the passing salutation of numerous acquaintances. 
Occasionally, too, a friend, mindful of Antonio’s approaching de- 
parture, would leave the party whose companionship was enliven- 
ing the evening promenade, accompany them for a space, and then, 
with a buona sera, uttered with more than usual tenderness, and 
that expressive though silent indication of delicate sympathy which 
distinguishes the natural language of the Tuscans, glide away from 
the thoughtful pair. They experienced a sensation of relief when 
the shades of evening advanced, and the walk became more soli- 
tary. Atthat season, even the kindly words of friendship disturbed 
rather than solaced. The moonlight fellin soothing Juxuriance up- 
on the almost inaudible ripple of the Arno, as they approached one 
of the bridges which span its waters. 

There are memorable instances of effect produced by the combi- 
nation and mutual influence of nature and art. One of the most 
beautiful imaginable, now, familiar though it was, arrested the at- 
tention of Anina and her companion. The bridge of Santa Trinita, 
in the light which now revealed it, seemed suspended by the spell 
of fancy, rather than supported by deeply laid pillars and massive 
workmanship. So symmetrically and gracefully are hung its arches, 
that the idea of weight is banished from the mind of the spectator. 
Its aerial form, antiquated hue, and white escutcheons, about which 
the weeds of age are clustered, form an image that serves admira- 
bly to relieve the aspect of the heavier architecture around. They 
paused, and, leaning upon the parapet, Anina broke the silence 
which they had almost involuntarily suffered to prevail. ‘I know 
not how it is, Antonio, but this spot seems singularly associated 

with the prominent shades of my destiny. Do you remember the 
story my old nurse tells? One evening she was conveying me 
home from the Porta Fedriano, where we had been to see the cav- 
aleade of tlie Duke; we did not leave the house of Signor Andrea, 
from the window of which we had seen the pageant, untilthe crowd 
had quite dispersed. Yet the Lung’ Arno was quite thronged, and 
several gentlemen on horseback were reining in their steeds here 
upon the bridge, and endeavoring to make their way harmlessly 
through the throng; poor Bianca was hurrying on to avoid danger, 
—when I persisted in stopping to drop a crazia into the old pover- 
ino’s hat. Meantime the tumult increased; a carriage, in addition 
to the crowd, now blocked up the way, —the horses became more 
restive, and volumes of sparks flashed from the polished flags be- 
neath their feet. Bianca, murmuring our old proverb, *womini so- 
pra cavalli, sepolti sono aperti, drew me from the expectant beggar 
and was hastily carrying me forward, when the carriage started, 
and the Count P’s. horse, notwithstanding the curb, sprang after it, 
and threw Bianca and her unruly burden upon the pavement. — 


** When men are on horseback, the graves are opened’ alluding to 
the liability to accident incident to the smooth pavement of the city. 


{The Count instantly dismounted, and leaving his horse with a 


groom, hastened toward me. Bianca was more alarmed than in- 
| jured, but I was taken up insensible. At this sight he seemed 
| deeply distressed, and taking me in his arms, bore me directly to 
|the Caffe di Colonna. The restoratives applied soon restored me 
|and, to the relief of the Count, I was soon on my way home, for- 
| getting, in contemplating the comfits he had given me, the slight 
; contusion which the accident had occasioned. You know the con- 


| sequence of this event, —how the kind-hearted man visited us the 


|next day, and, through his influence with the Duke, obtained for 
|imy brother the office which has since so comfortably supported us, 
| Nor is this all, my Tonino, — here, on this bridge, at such an hour,’ 
‘Were our vows first plighted!’ — exclaimed Antonio; ‘and, O 
;Anina, let the memory of all we are to each other come over us 
| anew, now that from this green spot of life, we gaze over the desert 
of absence. Strange! alas, how strange, that necessity thus forces 
| me forth from my home, and such a home! Before I knew thee, 
| Anina, I knew not myself. The external, the exciting, the whirl of 
| passion — this was what I called life. The fountains around me 
were perverted by the lips they would have refreshed. Nature ! — 
her voice was lost. Music!—I loved only her most tragic inspir- 
ation; the pathos,—the soft, stealing melody which delights me 
now, then but irritated and inflamed. I was a wanderer in a wild 
scene such as Salvator loved to depict ; a light step aroused me, — 
I looked up — and in the light of thine eye a new world opened ; — 
| the peaceful yet deep sense of joy which comes over the soul when 
| pondering on one of the Madonnas of Raffaelo, played around my 
| heart, and threw the rosy quiet of a summer evening over the rest- 
jless deep within. Wonder not that I hasten from thee with fore- 
| bodings, — that I mourn that my day of peace is so soon to be su- 
perseded by one of lone travailing, — for thou knowest my impet- 
uous spirit must unfold itself. Thy memory, —the hope of return 
— confidence in the love of such a heart, — will such consolations 
| ever fail or disappointment meet me?’ 





Anina had listened in the attitude and with the expression of one 
in whose mind a prevailing sentiment precluded the adinission of 
minor emotions. She had lifted her gaze from the glittering ele- 
ment below, as he proceeded; the constrained smile, and dispo- 
| sition to witharaw her own and his thoughts from dismal anticipa- 
|tions, which had pervaded her manner, at the commencement of 
ithe interview, now gave place to an expression indicative of high 
| purpose. Her Tuscan hat shaded without obscuring her features, 


{ was above the ordinary height of the women of her country, and 
| her figure, when in repose, might have suggested to the experi- 
{enced eye of a continental sojourner, the idea of a more northern 
| extraction than she boasted. Her dress, too, — with the exception 
‘of the hat, bore no distinctive indications whereby a stranger could 
| have directly surmised that she claimed affinity with the denizens 
\of the Etrurian Athens. But one glance at the countenance, would 
| have dispelled the illusion of the casual observer. The complex- 
{ion, the hair, and above all, the peculiar depth and expressive fire 
{of the eye, proclaimed Anina a legitimate daughter of Italy. 

‘ Antonio,’ she replied, ‘there is nothing but the thought of what 
| we shall gain by this separation, that, with the blessing of the Vir- 
|gin, enables me to think of it calmly. I feel that my presence has 
| proved but a sad inspiration to your pencil; and when I remember 
| what was prophecied of your genius, but a year since, I feel almost 
as if expiating a sin, in resigning you to the full influence of ab- 
sence from every thing which will enervate the energy, or distract 
the attention of your mind; thew I feel it will pour itself forth in 


| 
this must comfort me, when left to abide ceaseless opposition, while 
{my Tonino is winning afar what will satisfy the views of others, 
|though it cannot alter my own; there, if ever he gives a thought, 


\forgetfulness, she passed, Italian-like, from a high and womanly 
;seeming, to the distrustful sadness of a child; — she abruptly 
| paused, and the tears flowed freely. It was now for Antonio to rise 
lio a higher strain of feeling; with the ardent gesture and impas- 
sioned utterance characteristic of his country, he soon unburthened 


now, Anina,’ — he continued, ‘let us move homeward. Forget not, 
twice every month, to place in the hands of our faithful Ipolito, ti- 


as she stood erect in the full light of the careering luminary. She} 


| dings of your welfare, which will steal like rays of sunlight across 
iny solitary pathway ;— nor shall the old man fail to bring thee to- | 
kens of the fidelity and experience of thy betrothed. Let us go.’ — 


Chapter KE, 


Gesler. — Beware my vengeance! 
Tell. —Can it more than kill? 
Gesler. — And is not that enough? 
Tell. —No, — not enough. 
It cannot take away the grace of life, 
The comeliness of look that virtue gives, 
Her port erect with consciousness of truth, 
Her rich attire of honorable deeds ; — 
It cannot lay its hand on these, no more 
Than it can pluck its brightness from the sun, 
Or, with polluted finger, — tarnish it. — Knowles. 





From the little metropolis of Tuscany —the birth-place of Dante 
Boccacio, and Machiavelli, let us pass to an abiding place of man 
less blessed by contiguity to the grand and beautiful in nature, and 
|| from among its multitudinous representatives of humanity, seek 
| out and note the few individuals with whom our story is connected 
| The first scene breathes not the air of the outer and common Lon- 
|don world. Itis a richly furnished chamber; the quiet that reigns 
|and every little arrangement, suggests, at once, that it is the cham- 
|| ber of sickness; but the abandoned couch and the attitudes of the 
|| occupants, assure us that the crisis of disease has passed, or is yet 
jto come. Upon a rich arm-chair reclines one whose gray hair and 
| slightly furrowed brow speak either of along or laborious life, — 
| perhaps of both;—the compressed lip, and unyielding manner in 
| which the head accommodates itself to its comfortable support, be- 
|| speaks a pertinacity of will, a firmness of purpose, that even bodily 

| weakness has failed to subjugate. At a light and exquisitely 
| wrought table beside the convalescent — for such he is — sits one 
|| of those beings which, in certain moods, a meditative man would 
| | rather gaze upon than aught else inthe wide world. Mary Ellmsley 
|| might not be called what is generally understood by the term 
|| beauty; she was too small in figure, too mild in manner, too 
| | thoughtful in expression, te win the admiration of fashion’s votary, 
||or attract the attention of the amateur observer of the world’s in- 


j habitants. And yet there was something in her very gentleness, 


|| something in her full blue eye, fair complexion, and light tresses 
|| «brown in the shadow and gold in the sun,’ contrasted with the 
|| mourning habiliments in which she was clad, that insensibly 
||charmed. A lover of Wordsworth’s poetry, a partaker of Words- 
worth’s spirit, would have felt spontaneously and irresistibly inter- 
|! ested as he beheld her. Ata slight movement of the sick man, in- 
|| dicating his revival from the half-sleeping state in which he had 
| remained for some time, she arose, and stepping, fairy-like, about 
|| the room, seemed to busy herself in some little preparations for the 
|| invalid’s comfort; but, now and then, she would steal an anxious 
| glance toward him ; and when she saw that his eye was following 
} her motions, she abruptly returned to her seat, and again bent over 
||the book upon which she had previously been intent. But her 
|| gaze was fixed, and it was plain her mind was busied inwardly ; and 
| | the subject of her musing could not have been altogether pleasing, 
for her fingers mechanically thrummed upon the table, and twice 
she opened her lips, to speak, and then, with an embarrassed and 
conscious air, checked herself. Atlength, in a decisive manner, 
she closed the volume and placed it away with some little care, and 
|| breathing a half-suppressed sigh, drew her chair nearer to the 
cheerful grate, and looked up to the face of the invalic. 

‘You need not grieve, Mary, for the troubles of the heroine of 
that tale,’ said the old man, ‘you know, as a matter of course, 
all must turn out well at last.’ 

‘ Allis well with her now,’ she replied, ‘for the groundless sus- 
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the exercise of your art, and who may predict th® result? This — picions of man cannot harm him who is favored of God, and so ought 


Mical to feel, and therein be comforted.’ 
‘An odd name that, for a heroine, Mary; but novelists must be 
sadly puzzled now-a-days, both for names and subjects.’ 


{amid his busy hours, to-to——’ and at the mere idea of her lover’s ‘The author of the volume I have been reading depended little 


upon such externals. His whole mind is given to developing his 
characters and plot, and polishing the language in which both are 
portrayed; at least so Mr—-, I mean so I believe ; — for, in truth, I 
have not read enough yet to understand perfectly.’ 

‘Pray what is this wonderful book? I thought you were in the 





‘I was trying to read something I began sometime ago, Father, 
but which I was prevented from going on with, by circumstances— 


| 

|his oppressed heart, and changed the mood of the listener. ‘ And|| midst of the new novel, lady Emily sent this morning.’ 
| 

| 

| 


by your unexpected illness, I should say; but I can’t get along 
with it now; I could not well understand it, and perhaps if I did, I 
could not have read ——’ 


They left the bridge ; and the first glimmering of dawn found An-|| ‘What could’nt you understand, child; what was you trying to 


trunk at hiw feet, and himself inditing yet another addio to one who, | 
at that moment, was looking tearfully from her casement, starting 
at the distant rumbling of a vettura rolling along the deserted 
streets, and as it died away, breathing a prayer for the safe return 
of her lover. 

















tonio sitting, accoutred as a traveller, his passport beside him, his|| read 2? 


‘Alfieri’s Saul, Father.’ 

‘If you had comprehended it, why could you not read?’ 

‘My tears blinded me, Father.’ 

‘I really begin to believe, Mary, that I have been to blame in al- 











lowing you to share, so long, my confinement; you need the fresh 
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air, child. What with our late affliction (and here the old gentleman 
brushed away atear,) andthe dull duty of atteuding on a sick old 
man’s humors; you are scarcely yourself, girl,--crying over a 
story you do not understand ! — Nonsense ——’ 

*O Father, you mistake ; it was’nt the story that made me ‘Weep ; 
but I read on a little way, and came to a difficult part, and then { — 
I thought —’ 

«The meaning would come by your erying ?’ 

‘No, Father, I thought who would tell me all about it, and think- 
ing of that made me weep.’ 

‘Worse and worse ; who do you mean? who would explain ? 

‘Mr ,’ and she looked fearfully up, ‘Mr Lino, Father.’ 

The pale cheek of the convalescent was now sallow ; his features 
worked impatiently, and he sat erect. ‘Did I not forbid you to 
breathe the name of that accursed man?’ he fiercely exclaimed. 
‘How can you speak of him without a shudder, when you remem- 
ber the perilinto which his villainous arts brought me? Have you 
no feeling for your own kin? Can you look upon me, but just es- 
caped from a violent and awful death, and not feel?’ 

‘Father, he may be innocent,’ Mary sobbed out. 





‘ May be innocent? You saw the cunning smile with which he 
proffered the treacherous gift; you heard the Professor declare 
that he had detected poison; you witnessed the convulsions, the 
death-like stupor P 

‘Oh, speak not of them, my Father! But had we not better ask 
himabout it? Iam sure he knew not e 

‘Mary,’ he continned more calmly, ‘you are buta child; I will 
once more explain, for your satisfaction, the reasons of my conduct, 
and then I shall expect you, as a reasonable girl, to cease hence- 
forth and forever, to allnde to a subject which, in your father’s 
mind, is associated with the most painful remembrances. I re- | 
ceived Mr Lino as your teacher, with no recommendation but the | 
impression made upon me by his appearance. In thisI was indeed | 
to blame ; but my interest was highly excited; I thought I befriend- | 
eda noble spirit — an exile from a depressed yet glorious country. 
I received the Tuscan wines, not wishing to refuse what was offered | 
as a token of friendship. Happily in my own person I first experi-| 
enced the workings of the insidious poison, and prompt medical aid 
has availed where it well might have despaired. And I live, —live| 
to punish a villain, — live to make an example of one of the thous | 
and specious renegades from the Continent, who insinuate them- 
selves into the homes of Englishmen, to abuse their hospitality, to 
overreach, ay, and to work their ruin!’ 











| 
| 
| 
| 


‘What possible motive could have induced even the thought of 
such an act?’ 


‘Do yon suppose I shall tax my imagination to discover the mo-| 


tives of a treacherous Italian?’ I leave all such labor to the law. | 
Let it have its course. Ihave done my duty to myself and my | 
country.’ 
‘ But not to the exile, Father !— Do but see him; perhaps he can| 
explain.’ 

‘Tam not equal to a visit to the Old Bailey, to-night, Mary.’ 

His gentle auditor started back, and burst into tears; she knew | 
not of the arrest. But soon recovering, she lifted up her face to 
that of her parent, who beheld, with surprise, an expression of dig- 
nified and wounded feeling, such as he had never witnessed before. 

‘Father! my mother used often to speak to me of one who in the 
agony of a cruel death, said prayerfully of his enemies, ‘they know 
not what they do’ —and she bade me thus ever feel toward whoin- 
ever I should deem wrongful or unkind. Father, forgive me! — 
you know not what you do. I feel that the stranger is not guilty of 
the awful crime with which he is charged. It cannot be, — the im- 
pression you first received is true; he isa nobleman in soul. Oh, 
suffer not such a spirit to be wounded. But I fear not for him; for 
he has told me that all great minds are renewed by trial, and gather 
strength from persecution. He has told me of a philosopher of his 
country, who was shut up ina dungeon because he declared that 
the sun went round the earth; anc about a poet whom they called 
mad, and imprisoned away from the fields and bright sunlight which 
he loved, and then he became mad indeed. I weep not for him, 

‘Father, but in the pleasant home of his youth, there is one who 
will shed grievous tears, when the dismal tidings arrive; I mourn 
for her. Father! forget thine anger, and know that he whom thou 
falsely deemest thine enemy, is free; his reputation nnsullied, and 
his betrothed unstricken, will prove to thee more reviving than the 
bitter cup of revenge. Father! forgive me. Vain, I see, are the 
words of your Mary. May God protect the Italian, for he is guilt-| 
less!’ 

| 





A week subsequent to the conversation we have related, toward 
the close of day, a young man sat with folded arms and a rivetted 
gaze, in an apartment which, in the twilight which then revealed it, | 
presented an aspect of stern solidity, yet not devoid of comfort. — 


An easel rested against the wall; a pallet, with some painting uten-, | 


sils, lay confusedly upon the floor, and a few books were scattered 
upon a small table. ‘Yes, Anina spake well and truly ’— solilo- 


quized the occupant. ‘I did need separation. Idid require a pres- | | 


sure from without, or a void around me to quicken the impulses, 
within. I have lamented this catastrophe, I have bitterly scorned 
this disgrace, long enough. And now I will wrench sublime conso- 
lation from the very gloom of misfortune. I have done all that can 
be done. Ere this, Ipolito must have received niy letter; true, he 
knows not that I am an incarcerated man ; — but he knows the sus- 
picions under which Iam placed; he will obtain the needful testi- | 
monials; he will keep the circumstance from Anina; the trial will 
at length come on, —I shall be, I must be triumphantly acquitted, | 
and none will recognize in my English appellation the name of An- | 
tonio. And, meantime, I have succeeded in effecting my purpose, | 
(and he looked complacently upon the materials of his art)— here 


|| yields himself, with especial freedom, tothe dolce far niente. Nod- 


| is surpassed in the chorus?’ | ; ; 
|, anxious musings. 


would return! I must transfix it, —I must embody the idea. Yes, 
ere long the face of my beloved shall beam upon me, even in this 
prison. I feel that I shall succeed. They have taken my liberty — 
but the mind is free! O for the morning light! I yearn for day. — 
Let me reflect. — A beautiful nun listening to the Miserere, — the 
attitude that of a suppliant, the eve tearful, ay, but enraptured by 
the melody, and raised in devotion, like Raphael’s St Cecilia; the 
| expression with a shade of sadness, — but impassioned — exalted } 
| and the model— ah! the model shall be Anina!? 





Chapter LEX. 


Still o’ er them floated an inspiring breath — 
The odor and the atmosphere of song. 

All will be solved ; 
These smokes, at once, will kindle into flame ; 
The edges of this black and stormy cloud will 
Brighten suddenly. — Coleridge's Wallestein. 





The rays of sunlight fell obliquely upon the Lung’ Arno, where a 
| goodly concourse were moving to and fro, or conversing in station- 
jary groups. It was evidently one of those days when the Italian 


| ding and smiling, with a buona festa for as many of the gay throng 
| as glanced at her playful demeanor, the flower-girl distributed her 
| violets embedded in the leaves of geraniums,—the blind man 
| touched his guitar, while an urchin beside him accompanied the 
| monotonous strains with the constant invocation ‘dartemi qualche- 
cosa,’ and the licensed pauper rattled his tin cup, and implored the 
| lightsome beings who glided by — per amore di dio, to give of their 
| substance. The equipage of the Grand Duke passed rapidly from 
| the palace toward the Cacine ; but the Grand Duke himself pre- 
ferred a promenade to a ride with the ladies of his household, as 
; one might learn from the universal and respectful recognition man- 
| ifested by the crowd of pedestrians, toward the gentleman in a ba- 
rouche so plainly fashioned, that it would infallibly obtain for him 
the cognomen of Quaker, in certain localities far beyond the limits | 
| of his own little duchy. Two disputants began to perceive that | 
| their war of words was becoming too obstreperous for the scene 
| and oceasion, and hastily emerged from the crowd into an open and 
comparatively vacant square, in order to renew their colloquy at 
ease. Thither we will follow. 





the Opera. ‘Not altogether,’ he answered. Carlo felt again en- 
couraged. ‘Doubtless,’ continued Luizi, ‘you think our prima 
donna cannot be sufficiently admired?’ 

‘I ne’er knew but one of whom I could thus speak,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘and she is yonder.’ 

‘At rehearsal?’ asked Luizi, hopefully. 

‘Does Catalani rehearse for her private entertainments? I had 
thought that, in her villain the environs, music was wholly a pas- 
time.’ 

‘Ce caduto il formaggio su ; maccheroni,’* said Carlo, pointing 
to the opposite street. ‘Here comes Signor Bartolomeo, who, thou 
well knowest, is uninfluenced by local prejudtgg, and not so old as 
to sympathize only in retired opera-performefs; for they comfort, 
too ; — know, Luizi, that he is a connoisseur in dramatic, as well as 
in musical efforts.’ 

‘And thou art not aware of his opinion of Ronzi?’ 

‘Only generally, and not in the Norma.’ 

‘Pardon, Signor,’ said Luizi, as he took the hand of the new 
comer, ‘tell me how you are pleased with Bellini’s new opera and 
its present representation.’ 

‘It is a glorious thing, and who can do it greater justice than the 
still beautiful , 

‘Malibran — Garcia,’ interrupted Carlo. 

‘Ronzi de Regnis,’ exclaimed Bartolomeo. 

‘Name thy requirement,’ said Carlo, looking impatiently at Luizi, 

‘To-morrow,’ said his friend, smilingly ; ‘I must consider; but 
fear not. I shall not be very severe ; and, for the present, addio 

Ascending one of the neighboring elevations, whence is obtain- 
able an extensive view embracing the thickly clustered dwellings 
of Florence, her mammoth Duomo, and the adjoining and encir- 
cling Apennine, Luizi came upon a quiet road walled on one side, 
and overlooking, on the other, a broad valley covered with olive 
trees, and containing several villas and sinall dwellings. Here, dur- 
ing most of the day, the sun exerts its full influence, and the walled 
hill-side shields the solitary road from the wind; and here, in view 
of the soothing landscape, an elderly and somewhat portly man with 
|a countenance bland in its aspect, though slightly shaded with seri- 





|;ousness, was enjoying a retired promenade. He was so intently 


occupied with his own thoughts, as not to be aware of Luizi’s pres- 
ence until the latter had audibly saluted him. 
‘One would think, Signor Ipoiito, that thou wert not the guardian 





| ‘Mark me, Carlo, I speak of the action, the expression, the per- 
' formance throughout, and I speak of Ronzi when she is herself.’ 
| © And then you will persist, Luizi, in maintaining that the Malibran 


| That will I, caro mio, against whoever will gainsay it.’ 
| §Thou hast then undertaken to oppose thy single judgment tothe 
universal sentiment. Hast heard of Garcia’s adventure at Arezzo?’ 

‘ And was not I one of the torch-bearing multitude that attended 
cara Ronzi home from the Pergala? But to the point, amico mio; 
didst thou not perceive, last night, in her speaking countenance, 
every minute shade of varying expression? Did not her command- 
ing figure, dignified air, and soul-speaking eyes, and, above all, her 
mellifluous voice, bring home to thee most touchingly the passion- | 
ate ideas involved in the Norma? Hast thou so soon forgotten the 
look, motion, and vocal expression, with which she chaunts the 
hymn to the moon, — breathes forth her reproach to her lover on 
the first discovery of his infidelity, — yields her spirit to the sym- 
pathizing Adalgisa, — triumphs with all an injured woman’s dignity, 
over Pallione, — makes known her apostacy to the Druids, — thrill- 
ingly upbraids the repentant Roman, — implores her father’s for- 
giveness, and commits her children to his care?’ 

‘T tell thee, Luizi, that Italy has settled the question; thou art 
dreaming of Ronzi as she was. Malibran is in her prime, and En- 
rope has awarded her the palm.’ 

‘There are those in Florence, Carlo, without the precincts of thy 
wine-shop, who would contend with thee on that point.’ 

‘Not one, save thyself, Luizi.’ 

| ‘Santissima Virgine ! there was but one voice in the parterre, on 
the first representation.’ 

‘ Ah, poverino! thy wits are unsettled by music ; thus thou speak- 
estof each prima donna, in turn; she is always better than all 
who preceeded. But caro, thou shalt not make all Fuenze share 
thy perversity. Nay, have patience — thou shalt be convinced. — | 
If the first passer-by who hath seen the Norma as performed by both 
doth not agree with me, then Carlo Pisani will do thy bidding, so 
that it be not to displease a customer, nor to break law.’ 

‘Iam content.’ 

‘Here isa grave and a stately cavalier ;— ah, he would light his | 
cigar.’ ‘Ecco, Signor,’ said Carlo, approaching the stranger, and | 

| proffering his flint; — ‘Signor, can’st say if there will be any ne- 
cessity for entering the parterre au hour before the time, to-night?’ 
‘{s not the Norma inimitably executed?’ said Luizi. 
‘T have so seen it.’ 
* And by La Malibran?? inquired Carlo. 
‘ By her superior in that character, at least,’ was the reply. 
‘Bravo!’ exclaimed Luizi. ‘There, Carlo,’ he added triumph- | 
antly, ‘you see De Regnis has one more votary.’ 
‘That one is not me,’ said the cavalier. 
It was now Luizi’s turn to feel disappointed. ‘Prithee, Signor,’ | 
he continued, ‘who dost thou think is inimitable in the Norma?? | 
| 
| 
{ 


*Signora Pasta.’ 


‘Excuse me, you are a——’ 
| ‘Milanese,’ replied the stately gentleman, as he walked away, 
complacently exhaling the fragrant sinoke. . 


| ‘The smile andthe shrug of the amused friends were scarcely 
| enacted with true Italian expressiveness, when their attention was | 
| directed to the advancing figure of a primly attired old man. Luizi | 


recognized him as an acquaintance from Prato, and after they had | 


of Fuenze’s fairest daughter, judging from thy sober visage and un- 
| wontedly lonely walk.’ 

‘And it may be, Luizi meo, that what thou deemest a consoling 
office (and God knows it hath been) can become the occasion of 


‘Has aught inauspicious, caro, happened to thy charge? Ne’er 
|} have I seen a more beauteous and joyful face than was hers, when 
| last I saw her in the arbor-walks of the Bubuli.’ 

‘The poor child is harassed, Luizi, by one who should prize her 
| peace beyond the vagaries of prideful hope.’ ' 

‘Ah, understand you. The old lady opposes the addresses of 
| Antonio. Corpo di Bacco! she may wait till too late, to realize her 
fond project of uniting Anina to one of noble birth. True, she 
sacrificed her own wealth and nobility to the good Giuseppa that’s 
gone; but ’tis scarcely fair to force poor Anina to regain them 
with the sacrifice of her affections.’ 


‘It is the mother’s inconsistency that provokes me. Nobilita, 
Nobilita, has been her sine qua non, when the name of Anina was 
mentioned in connection with matrimony. And the lack of this 
has been the only fault she could find with Antonio; for a kindlier 
and more gifted giovenatto is not to be found in Florence. Yet at 


er last conversazione, when all the company were talking of the 


artist with whose fame London is ringing, the Countess, glad of an 
opportunity to depreciate Antonio, said to me, ‘Signor Ipolito, thou 
hast often told me that Anina’s absent admirer possessed nobility 
of soul and of intellect, if not of birth; why could not he manage 
to get imprisoned and astonish the world with his painting, as well 
as this unknown Florentine, if he indeed be one?’ 

‘Were it so, Signora mea,’ I replied, ‘thou wouldst not think 
better of him, for he would still be a plebeian.’ 

‘I tell thee,’ exclaimed she, energetically, ‘ Anina should marry 
him.’ 

‘Why, mother,’ said Anina, timidly, ‘the artist would still be An- 
tonio—a mere native of Florence. Tell me in what differs Barla- 
tini, in this respect, from the famed artist who is even known only 
as a Florentine ?’ 

‘As THE Florentine, you mean,’ returned the Signora, with em- 
phasis. And therein, Luizi, did she find an attraction equal even to 
her much loved nobdilita. Oh, itis a mere vain ambition that di- 
vides Antonio and Anina. Ere long, the Misericordiat must take 
away their old brother, and I could die more peacefully, was Anina 
under the conjugal protection of such a man as Antonio. I did 
trust that this day month, when she will attend her cousin Beatrice 
to the altar, would see them also united. Would that parentai op- 
position were the sole trouble, or that she had a more powerful 
friend than old Ipolito!’ 

‘And would that the friendship I bear thee, entitled me to share 
thy perplexities.’ 

‘Luizi, thou shalt know all, though ’tis vain to expect a secret 
kept in Florence. Yet thou can’st surely restrain thy tongue when 
the happiness of such an one as Anina is involved.’ 

‘Trust me, — per St Giovanni ——’ 

‘ Bene. Know, then, that Antonio had a goodly quantity of our 
Florence wines sent to London; for (would you believe it?) they 


**The cheese has fallen on the maccaroni,’ i.e. a deliberate coinci- 
dence has occurred. When we consider in what consideration this art- 
cle of food is held by the Italians, and how indispensible is deemed the 
| addition of grated cheese — the force of the proverb is obvious. : 
tA charitable institution from which the honorary members received 





js light, and something of quiet. © that the vision of yesternight | interchanged a greeting, asked if he had visited the city to attend || burial. 
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_ of confidence and expectancy. Anina appeared, led on by a manly 
and graceful cavalier, whom all present immediately recognized as} | ‘dressed in a little brief authority’ were used to ‘ play 
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tell me a flask of Aleatico costs two or three Srancisconi there ; — 
and Tonino rightly fancied such a luxury would furnish an accept- 
able gift to his English friends. The first he presented, nearly de- 
stroyed a nobleman ; suspicion was excited; the wines were ex- 
amined, and found to contain poison. For a long time I have been 
sifting the matter secretly, for Tonino charges me to be circum- 
spect lest Anina learns his peril, and make as light as possible of 
the danger by which he is surrounded. Carlo Pisani acknowledges 
he bought the flasks of an apothecary, and that his people trans- 
ferred the wine, by mistake, before they were cleansed, and several 
of them contained the sediment of baneful drugs. Thus the cir- 
cumstance is explained, but Carlo will not be persuaded to furnish 
an affidavit to the facts which will alone avail, until Antonio’s safety 
absolutely demands it, and such he is not convinced is the case 
now; he says such a declaration from him will ruin his business, 
and he knows Iam too fearful of the affair being known, to appeal 
to the Police. Thus I have been kept at bay, and I know not what 
course to adopt. One of the two evils must be chosen. And both 
are inimical either to the wishes or the safety of Antonio.’ 

The countenance of Luizi brightened. ‘Thou hast told thy di- 
lemma,’ said he, ‘to one able to extricate thee. Ere the post leaves 
tomorrow, thou shalt have the affidavit.’ 

‘Think not to persuade Carlo; what means have you more than 
1? Explain.’ 

‘ Pazienza! He is under a promise. Dine with me to-morrow 
at Marchés, and you shall be informed more fully. Trust me 
wholly. Hast aught else to say?’ 

‘Naught, save to thank heaven and thee.’ 





Chapter EV. 


Stand you up 
Shielded and helmed and weaponed with the truth. 


Juliet. — How cam’st thou hither, tell me? 
Romeo. — By love who just did prompt me to inquire ; 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
lam no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore washed with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandize. — Romeo ¢ Juliet. 


A group consisting chiefly of females, in whose attire white was 
the predominant color, stood in cheerful converse upon the broadly 
paved esplanade before the church of Santa Croce. The morning 
was not far advanced, yet so warmly did the sun beat upon the 
marble pavement, that the long snowy veils in which two of the 
party were arrayed, were put aside, and the breeze from the moun- 
tains played sportively among the dark ringlets of Beatrice, and 
over the more pensive countenance of her cousin. The arrival of 
an additional pair seemed a signal for their commune to cease ; and 
joining hands, the several couples stood in order, each bearing a 
wreath of flowers; and when a lad, in the habit of the church, 
raised on high the heavy curtain which hung before the entrance, 
the solemn tones of a chaunt were faintly heard, and the little band 
reverently entered. It was evidently a marriage procession. As 
they walked silently up the long avenue, the light tread of the fair 
train echoed softly in the pauses of the chaunt, and one might have 
fancied, as he gazed froma distantce, through the shadowy expanse, 
that a company of spirits were passing from their resting-place 
beneath, forth to some earthly ministration. Nor were the objects 
around unfavorable to the indulgence of such an idea. The majes- 
tic figure of Dante leaning over from above the tomb prepared in 
vain to receive his dust, with his stern expression of dignified grief; 
the marble personification of Italy standing in the attitude of a 
mourner above the sepulchre of her great tragedian; the dense 
entablatures, the heavy architecture, breathed, in the dim light, a 
mystic solemnity. But all these were still, and cold, and senseless; 
wiaile the bright eyes, the moving lips, the fresh and fragrant roses 
of the bridal party, spake of life, of life in its conscious beauty and 
promise. And when the gentle forms encircled, with a statue-like 
quietude, the railing of the altar, the tremulous accents in which 
the responses were uttered, the low quick breathings, the glisten- 
ing tears, —these spoke, indeed, of the spiritual, but of the spiritual 
while yet environed with the attributes of humanity. 

A slight bustle denoted that the ceremony was concluded; yet 
was there no sign of immediate separation. The officiating priest 
was soon engaged in a discourse with Beatrice, which appeared to 
rivet the attention of the group. The old man had been her con- 
fessor from infancy, and with a truly paternal interest, he was 
speaking of her duties and destiny. Anina felt herself gently 
drawn aside, and obeying the signal of Ipolito, she followed him to 
the opposite side of the church. Soon after, the attention of the 
party was aroused by a faint cry, but whether of surprize or fear, 
was not clearly indicated, and, for a moment, their eyes were di- 
rected to the point whence it seemed to proceed; but there being 
no repetition, and the words of the priest becoming more and more 
interesting, they were soon absorbed again. Advancing footsteps 
now aroused them, not the measured and scarcely audible tread 
with which they had approached the altar, but the firm, quick steps 


Antonio. Returning their eager inquiries and salutations only with 
a smile and a nod, he immediately addressed the now silent priest: 
‘Father, if thou art not weary, a new bridal service awaiteth thee, 
after which thy blessing and exhortation may be doubly bestowed. 
Astonishment was in every face, yet the manner of Antonio proved 
singularly effective, and all yielded to its influence, none without 
surprize, yet all with alacrity ; and when the campanile announced 
that the sun had reached his meridian, Antonio was the reign- 
ing star of a gay assemblage in the house of the Countess, and 
Anina was his bride. Ata moment when her guests were all occu- 


‘Mother, I knew not that Antonio could boast relationship with a 
Count, stili less that he had inherited his title.’ 

*‘NorI, Anina. You do not mean —— 

‘Nay, I would question thee, mother.’ 


answer,’ and the old lady sighed. 

‘And yet the untitled Antonio is my husband, and unless Ipolito 
reversed his message with thine.’ 

‘ Anina, thou knowest what renders renowned the much talked of 
picture called the ‘Miserere, purchased at such a price by Lord 
Ellmsley.’ 

‘They say it is the face of the nun.’ 

‘ Anina, they say, too, that face resembles thine,’ and the mother 
embraced her child, and then gazed meaningly upon her. 

A glow of delight thrilled tothe heart of Anina. ‘Isee itall,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Antonio Bartolini, my Antonic, is THE FLoRENTINE!? 





A MIDNIGHT SCENE. 
yanuaRy 10, 1835. 


Original. 





Coxp on the mountain’s brow, the snow 
Is thrown in tufted banks of light, 

And down the silent vale below, 
Spreads out a carpet, pure and white. 


The moon lies cradled in a cloud, 
The brilliant stars, which stud the sky, 
Beam brightly through the fleecy shroud, 
Whose broken masses charm the eye.— 


I watch them, in their rapid flight 
Borne onward by the angry wind, 
Till on the glowing face of night 
No cloudy trace is left behind. 


The howling wind is hushed to rest — 

The skies! how bright and calm they be; 
The moon that lingered in the west, 

Has found a pillow in the sea. 


‘Emblem of changeful Life,’ I cried, 
‘Where clouds of woe our sky invest, 
As bright — as calm may mine subside, 
And bear my weary soul to rest.’ P. H. B. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 





Original. 





I saw two barks float onward, 
Along the chrystal sea, 

At morning time and even 
Still kept they company. 


When storms and dangers threatened, 
They sought each other’s side — 
Nor tempest nor the billow 
Could those two barks divide. 


When gentle breezes wafted 
And favoring tides prevailed, 
Still o’er the chrystal ocean 
In company they sailed. 


Like those two barks, fair lady ! 
Beneath a summer sun, 

Mayst thou through life pass calmly, 
Thou and thy chosen one. 


May smiling skies bend o’er thee, 
Unbroken by a cloud, 

Nor care o’ercast a shadow 
Thy pathway to enshroud ; — 


May not a hope shine falsely — 
Be not a wish unblest, 
But love and joy unchanging 
On thee and thine aye rest! C.F. & 





WILLIAM PENN. 

Tuere are some singular passages in the life of this 
extraordinary man, most known, and most deserving of 
being known as the settler of Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing relation of a legal proceeding taken against him 


and conduct of an English court of justice at the period 
in which he lived, as well as aiding and establishing a 








pied, she stole away, and entered her mother’s apartment. 


truth now almost beyond controversy, that mankind are 
|in astate of continual progression, and as giving usa 
| sample of ‘fantastic tricks,’ which in olden time, men 


| before high heaven,’ but which could hardly, at the pres- 
ent day, be indulged in with impunity. 
The reign of Charles II. was not auspicious to dis- 


‘It is a vain question, my daughter, you know; it admits but one | | 


is most valuable and interesting, as showing the temper 
g; g P 


brought before the Lord Mayor and the Recorder, for 
preaching in a Quaker meeting. He afterward pub- 
lished an account of this proceeding, perhaps one of the 
most curious and instructive pieces that ever came from 
| his pen. 

The times to which it relates are sufficiently known, 
to have been times of gross oppression and judicial 
abuse; but the brutality of the court upon this occasion, 
seems to have exceeded any thing that is recorded else- 
where; and the firmness of the jury still deserves to be 
remembered, for example, in happier days. The pris- 
uner came in court according to Quaker custom, with 
his hat on his head ; but the door-keeper, with due zeal 
for the dignity of the place, pulled it off as he entered. 
| Upon this, however, the Lord Mayor became quite fu- 
| rious, and ordered the unfortunate beaver to be instantly 
| replaced, which was no sooner done than he fined the 
|poor culprit for appearing covered in his presence! 
| William Penn now required to know what law he was 
jaccused of having broken; to which simple question 
|the recorder was compelled to answer: ‘You are an 
| impertinent fellow, and many have studied thirty or for- 
| ty years to understand the law, which you are for hav- 
|ing expounded in a moment.’ The learned controver- 
| sialist, was not, however, to be silenced so easily; he 
| quoted Lord Coke and Magna Charta in a moment, and 
|chastised the insolence of his lordship by one of the 
| best and most characteristic repartees upon record. ‘I 
| tell you to be silent,’ cried the Lord Mayor, in a great 
| passion ; ‘if we should suffer you to ask questions till 
| to-morrow morning, you would never be the wiser.’ 
|‘ That,’ replies the quaker, with the most provoking 
| gravity, ‘ would be according as the answers are.’ ‘ Take 
| him away,’ said the Mayor and Recorder in one breath, 
|‘ and turn him into the bale-dock.’ And into the bale- 
| dock, a filthy and pestilent dungeon in the neighborhood, 
|he was accordingly turned, discoursing calmly on the 
| way, on the Magna Charta and the rights of English- 
|men ; while the courtly Recorder, in the absence of the 
| prisoner, delivered a very animated charge to the jury. 
| The jury, however, after a short consultation, brought 
|in a verdict finding him merely guilty of speaking in 
|Grace-church street. For this cautious and most cor- 
| rect deliverance, they were loaded with reproaches by 
|the court and sent out to amend their verdict; but in 
|half an hour they returned with the same ingenious 
‘finding, fairly written out; and subscribed all their 
|names. The court now became more furious than ever, 
jand shut them up without meat, drink or fire till the 
|next morning, when they twice more returned the same 
| verdict; upon which they were relieved and threatened 
|so furiously by the Recorder, that Penn boldly protested 
| against this attempt at intimidation of those persons to 
| Whose free suffrages the law had entrusted his cause. 
| The Recorder answered, ‘stop his mouth jailor; bring 
'astake and stake him to the ground.’ Penn replied, 
| with the temper of a Quaker and the spirit of a martyr. 
|‘ Do your pleasure, I mind not your fetters.’ The Re- 
| corder took occasion to observe, ‘ until now, I never un- 
; derstood the policy of the Spaniards in suffering the 
inquisition among them; but now I see that it never 
will be well with us until we have something like the 
| Spanish inquisition in England.’ After this sage re- 
| mark, the jury were again sent back, and kept another 
| twenty-four hours without food or refreshment. On the 
third day, the natural and glorious effect of this brutal- 
ity was produced. Instead of the special and unmean- 
| ing form of their verdict, they now all in one voice de- 
|;clared the prisoner not guilty. The Recorder again 
|broke out into abuse and menace; and, after praying 
| God ‘to keep his life out of such hands,’ proceeded, on 
what pretext it is not easy to conceive, to fine every 
| man of them forty marks, to order them to prison till 
|payment. William Penn then demanded his liberty, 
|| but was ordered into custody till he paid the fine im- 
| posed on him for wearing his hat; and was forthwith 














|senters, and accordingly William Penn was repeatedly, 
jin the commencement of his religious career, subject to 
|legal prosecutions and imprisonments, and was at one 
time, for some of his publications, committed to the 
Tower at the instance of the bishop of London. 





° “ ° . it . P 
Soon after his liberation, he was again taken up and privately, and he was once more set at liberty. 


| dragged away to his old lodging in the bale-dock, while 
|| in the very act of quoting the twenty-ninth chapter of 
|| the great charter. As he positively refused to acknowl- 


|| edge the legation of this infliction by paying the fine, he 
|;might have lain long enough in this dungeon, but that 
| his father, who was reconciled to him, sent the money 
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TOM DOOLITTLE’S ACCOUNT 
OF HIS FIRST POETICAL EFFORT. 


Original. 





‘ Now you must know,’ says Tom, ‘ that about a dozen 
years ago,I passed a spring vacation, and part of the 
following term, at the house of an uncle in the beautiful 
village of A. How it happened that I was absent in 
term-time, I will inform you. For anumber of weeks | 
I had been complaining — that is, I was a little — 
in other words, the board incommons was miserable, | 
as there had not been a bread and butter rebellion | 
for four years or more, and I could ‘nt stand the provis- | 
ions any longer, especially in warm weather; so says I 
to myself, Tom, we must endeavor to get out of this. 
Accordingly, the next morning, putting on a very long 
face and a warm, well-lined cloak, I called on the Doc- 
tor. When he entered, he was in his office, busy with a 
volume of ‘Good.’ Of course I prefaced my remarks 








with a violent and lengthy fit of coughing, during which 


he shook his head significantly, as much as to say, || its banks without a feeling of inspiration, and a disposi- 
‘ Pthisis, manifest pthisis — tubercles without doubt.’ | tion to perpetrate a rhyme — even I, if you will believe 
| 


‘Good morning, Doctor,’ said I in a feeble voice, after 
dropping languidly upon a chair—‘I called to consult | 
you respecting a very severe cough — ugh — ugh — that | 
has troubled me for several weeks past.’ ‘ Any expector- 
‘ Very copious indeed— slight streaks of blood 
occasionally.’ ‘Cough any nights?’ ‘Yes, Doctor — 
broke of my rest entirely — get no sleep at all.’ 

‘ Troubled with perspiration at night, I suppose?’ 

‘Yessir, night-sweat very abundant — bedas wet as 
a rag. 

When I bad answered his inquiries, he proceeded very 
gravely to examine my pulse. 

‘ Octaginta, quatuor, parvus et debilis.’ After which, 
requesting me to throw off my coat, and taking a perfo- 
rated, cylindrical piece of wood * in his hand, he com- 
menced ‘percussing’ me upon the chest, shoulders and | 
back of the neck, frequently applying his ear to one end | 
of the cylinder. What it meant, I knew not. It remind- 
ed me most of ‘ pugilism’ and the handbills you see about 
the streets —‘ Science against strength. Gentlemen of 
the ‘ fancy’ are respectfully informed, &c.’ However, I 
said nothing, but submitted in silence, thinking he knew 
best. 

Having finished his investigation, he said in a very 
impressive manner, ‘ Beside general debility, there is 
evidently considerable irritation in the mucous mem- 
brane of the ‘ bronchie,’ or air passages, and perhaps the 
substance of the lungs is a little touched — but I would 





not speak confidently as to that. My advice to you is, 
give up your studies for a time —go into the country 
where you can have good air and exercise —-take good 
care of yourself— avoid heats and cclds, and be very 
particular in your diet.’ 

‘Certainly sir,’ says I. 

He then gave me a box containing a hundred pills, 
with directions for taking them, to which I paid no at- 
tention — wrote a recipe — for which I paid a dollar — 
for a mixture of Tolu and Antimony as an expectorant, 
which I never bought, and politely bowed me out. 

That day, at dinner, I ate little — coughed much, and 
broke the subject to the ‘old gentleman.’ 

‘ Father,’ says I, ‘I called on the Doctor this morning, 
and he tells meI have avery severe affection of the 
lungs — brought on by want of exercise and too intense 
application to study ——and he advises me by all means 
to give up College for the present, and go into the coun- 
try. He says that our family have a predisposition to 
pulmonary disease, and if not immediately attended to, 
may be exceedingly obstinate, if not fatal. A patient of 
his —taken a fortnight ago to-day with the same com- 
plaint, was buried yesterday.’ 

This last shot told well—and frightened him consid- 
erably — perhaps it was a little too cruel -— however, it 
answered the purpose —and that night I found myself 
at A. 

My uncle expressed himself extremely glad to see me, 
and I do not doubt but he was—sympathised with me in 
my affliction — which was al] sham, for he was an ‘ old 
one’ and saw how the wind was— though he said noth- 
ing, for the sake of my reputation for truth and veracity. 








|In fact he was excessively fond of me, because -- I know 
no other reason—-I drank his wine-- drove his horses 
— kicked his dogs —laughed at his jokes, slept through 
his long stories and so on. I also accompanied him in 
his hunting and fishing excursions, of which he was very 
| fond — seldom being seen without basket and lines, or a 
lgun on his shoulder with a dozen dogs at his heels. 

| From my description, you will infer that he was one 
of your blustering, noisy, good natured old fellows, with 
whom every one is pleased at first sight; and it was so. 
But there was one thing of which he had not one parti- 
‘cle in his composition — and that was poetical feeling ; 
/and if there was any one thing that he disliked above all 
lothers, that thing was poetry. 

| Now the village of A. is one of the most delightful 
|places in the state. A narrow and beautiful river, over- 
|hung with willows and elms, runs through its centre — 
‘winding away among the hills and presenting in its 
‘course some of ihe most romantic views you can con- 
lceive of. No one, except my uncle, ever walked along 


| 


it, was affected in this way the first time I went there -- 
‘and probably something would have been immediately 
inflicted upon the reading world, had I not, in my ab- 
{straction, walked off the banks and suddenly found my- 
‘self over ‘head and ears’ in cold water. This immer- 
\sion, you may be assured, removed any lurking attach- 
‘ment I might have had for the Muses— and gave me, in 
| consequence of the ridicule heaped upon me, a most 
ihearty dislike to the very name of the river and every 
‘thing connected with it. One fact, however, had always 
‘appeared to me very remarkable — that a place so beau- 
tiful, so romantic, so poetical in appearance and situa- 
tion, has never produced a single rhymester, while every 
‘other village in New England has been fruitfnl in poems 
\of every dimension and character, from the giant — 
\*Who’s he that in thy holy hill, O Lord, inhabit shall ?’ 
|of olden time, to ‘Sagamore John Bonython’ and his 
|‘ singing bird’ of modern manufacture. 
| One fine morning in June, I was roused at an early 
| hour — Seven was early with me then —by my uncle. 
| ‘ Tom,’ says he, ‘come —be moving — break fasted an 
|hour since —must have some birds for dinner—can’t 
ido without ’em.’ 
| In an hour we were prowling in the ‘great woods’ — 
| dogs with us as usual. I know not how it was, but I was 
very unlucky that day — found nothing but one robin, 
—a deep sigh — at which I drew up and fired. Now it 
| happened that my worthy uncle had loaded for me that 
morning, and fromaccident or design, had charged heay- 
ily. The consequence Was that I found myself to my 
eg on the ground, considerably bruised, with my 
‘gun beside me; and on ‘righting,’ at a short distance 
lay the robin in the agonies of death. As I approached 
to take him up, he turned his dying eyes upon me with 
|an expression that seemed to say, ‘I have not deserved 
this ; it was unkind — it was cruel in you thus to short- 
en an existence, in its greatest length full brief for the 
enjoyment of this beautiful world. For what humble 
note of joy, not unadmired by man, do youtake my life 4 
or did some flutter of irrepressible delightawake in your 
breast the envy that levelled the instrument of destruc- 
tion ?’ 

A slight struggle, —he slowly stretched himself out 
and all was over. 

‘ Robins are beautiful eating,’ said Bill. 

‘Beautiful,’ said Ned.’ 

‘They make an excellent broth,’ said Bill. 

‘Yes,’ said Ned, ‘and I recollect seeing four dozen 
served up in a pie once; it was a luxury, and its memo- 
ry haunts me to this day.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Tom —not at all pleased at the in- 
terruption, for he was evidently affected during the reci- 
tal—‘ one strange thing had happened to me that day — 
I was kicked over by my gun; but there was another | 
more strange in store. In an hour from that time, I| 
found myself at atable, with a robin and a sheet of pa-| 
per before me, on which was written, if I remember| 
aright, the following lines :— 


Beautiful bird! thy last flight is taken; 

No more wilt thon rove on thy broad-spreading wing, 
No more will thy glad notes the forest awaken, 

In the bloom of their youth — the freshness of spring. 











Beautiful bird! thy last flight is taken, 
The mworning’s bright beam shall rejoice thee no more; 

Thy last song is hushed — thy mate sits forsaken, 
Nor knows why, alas! thou comest not as before. 

Her wild scream is echoed o’er valley and mountain, 
Nor heeds she the ery of her famishing brood, 

In the soft downy nest, by the murmuring fountain ; 
But away — far away — over hill and o’er flood. 

She cleaves the blue air; vain, vain is her sorrow ; 
No more shall thy song greet the ear of thy love, 

The cries of her young shall be hushed ere the morrow, 
And her wild lay no longer shall startle the grove. 


How long Imight have written in this way, I know 
not. It might have been continued indefinitely, to the 
| present time, perhaps — for, as a poet would say, there 
| were strange images floating before my intellectual vis- 
|ion — beautiful combinations of the loveliness of heaven 
jand earth in my imagination — light clouds tinged with 
\the golden huesof a summer’s sunset — mysterious agen- 
jcies, whose sweet influence awed while it enraptured 
jme. Iwas in an enchanted world —I listened to the 
|harmony of sweet voices—the melody of unknown 
, birds — strange, unearthly music that steals upon the ear 
\at midnight, when the stars keep their silent watch on 
|high, breathed out to a listening universe by wandering 
|spirits ofthe air. In a word — my sensations were such 
_as I had never before experienced — except at the time 
I walked into the river. 

Well, as I was saying how much I might have writ- 
ten, | know not — but when I had proceeded thus far, a 
gust of wind entering one window, whirled my paper 
from before me out of the other, in less than no time. 
What became of it, you shall hear. 

Miss Amelia Seraphina Stubbs attended the Female 
Seminary at A., and with several other young ladies, 
boarded at my uncle’s. Now Miss Stubbs, — notwith- 
standing her name, was one of the most timid, sensitive, 
sentimental young persons in the world. She would 
faint at sight of a cat— when I was present to prevent 
her falling — go into convulsions at beholding a cow, 
and cry her eyes out over the imaginary miseries of the 
Heroine of a Novel. She was--or wished to be con- 
sidered —all poetry — refined — spiritualized — angelic 
and so on; and following Byron’s whim, she ate noth- 
ing at table, but only nibbled what was placed before her 
in the same manner asa Canary pecks ata lump of 
loaf-sugar. My uncle and myself found little favor in 
her eyes in consequence of our cruelty to animals, and 
our refusal to insert a Poetical effusion inher Album— 
a gilt-edged, elegantly bound volume, filled with contri- 
butions and her own ‘ Originals,’ into which I never 
looked beyond the ‘ superscriptions,’ of which I will give 
you a few, as specimens. 

‘Lines on the death of my Dear Kitten, cruelly mur- 
dered when six months of age, by an unfeeling dog’ — 
‘Lines on parting with Miss Stubbs, by her sincere friend 
Cynthia Angelina,’—‘On Friendship..—‘To Miss 
Stubbs, from her friend and well wisher, Cordelia Olivia 
Scribbleton, Editress of the Sentimental Repository,’ &c. 
As fate would have it, Miss Amelia Seraphina was 
passing my window when my ‘lines’ were blown out; 
and her surprise was only equalled by her pleasure on 
my acknowledging myself the author; for I was in a 
manner, taken in the act, and could not welldeny it. Of 
course Lallowed her to copy them into her Album, and 
they were the sole topic of conversation in the Seminary 
for a week or more. After some time they made their 
appearance in the Sentimental Repository, introduced 
by the following editorial : — 





It is with emotions of extreme satisfaction and pleas- 
ure, that we are enabled to announce to our readers and 
the lovers of sentiment and poetry generally, that a brill- 
iant poetical star has recently dawned upon our West- 
ern world, destined at no distant day to shed a lustre up- 
on our literature that shall elicit the admiration of the 
world, and extort from those who have denied our claims 
to excellence in writing, the unwilling acknowledge- 
ment that America, in literature, as well as general 
prosperity and the greatness of her resources, stands un- 
rivalled! There has been, hitherto, too prevalent a dis- 
position to speak lightly of American authors. ‘This 
ought not so to be;’ and we take this occasion to ex- 
claim against the gross injustice done our literary men. 
Foreign periodicals and publications of every descrip- 
| tion, are eagerly obtained and read to the exclusion of 

ourown. Our writers, whose productions are equally, 
‘if not more deserving, have to struggle with want, poy- 
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erty, and worse than all, neglect, so withering to the sen- 
sitive feelings of genius. Native talent is not justly ap- 
preciated — is not properly encouraged in this country. 
We say —and we blush for our country when we say 
it — America is not true to herself in this matter! One 
word in respect to the effusion before us. We consider 
the author — who, we are informed, is a young gentle- 
man of family and liberally educated— extremely hap- 
py in many of his expressions, as well as eminently suc- 
cessful in the general execution of the piece. Not to 
notice others, the term ‘ broad-spreading’ as applied to 
‘wing,’ possesses a beauty and a truth to nature — an ex- 
cellence too often overlooked — which we have seldom 
seen surpassed; and there is in the whole performance 
a felicity of conception and a power and depth of feeling 
which employed on a more extensive and elevated sub- 
ject, would obtain for its author a truly enviable reputa- 
tion. We say then to this young gentleman, go on as 
you have begun — and soon will your name, with that of 
Percival, Bryant and others, form a constellation in the 
literary heavens, whose brilliancy shall astonish, while 
it enlightens the world! 

Had my ‘ Self Esteem’ been more developed, I might 
have had my brain turned by this highly flattering edi- 
torial; but it was not very large, and I wrote no more- 
In other words, the ‘brilliant poetical star went out in 
darkness.’ But vou should have heard my uncle that 
day atdinner. Like myself he had been unlucky — yet, 
with an inconsistency to which poor human nature is 
unfortunately very liable, he charged the loss of his fa- 
vorite dish upon what he was pleased to style my ‘ poet- 
ical nonsense.’ Miss Seraphina had serious thoughts of 
fainting, and I verily believe she would have accom- 
plished it, but for the presence of a formidable pitcher of 
water — the too free application of which she feared 
might take the ‘curl’ out of her hair, if not disturb the 
color of her cheeks, which I often observed with surprise, 
remained unchanged whether she were faint or other- 
wise. This, I have since learned from medical men, is 
a sort of constitutional affection supervening upon a hab- 
it of visiting ‘ Fancy and Perfumery’ stores — quite prev- 
alent among young ladies at the present time. 

Thus ended my first and last — Poetical effort. 





WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON. 
BY STEPHEN SIMPSON. 

Boru were the founders of the republic — both flour- 
ished in the same administration — both co-operated to 
produce the same revolution, and establish the same 
government— both acted as Presidents of the republic 
— both headed antogonist parties --both conferred un- 
bounded benefits upon the same age, and on posterity — 
both interwove their minds in the government, and in- 
fused their principles into the people. 

In the different bent of their genius, and their opposite 
pursuits in life, we may discover ample and adequate 
cause to account for all those features of contrariety, 
which distinguished and marked their respective char- 
acters; and which, throwing one into a splendid emi- 
nence, which the civic talents of the other caused him 


to despair of attaining, naturally infused a feeling of| 


envy which in time induced those collisions, that ter- 
minated in an attitude of unfriendly disparagement. 

To Thomas Jefferson we are indebted for that great 
and magnificent creed of civll liberty which now defines, 
secures, and protects our rights, as men born equally 
free, equally entitled to the pursuit and enjoyment of 
happiness, and equally qualified for the exalted task of 
self-government. The declaration of independence, 
which drew its existence from the lucid force of his elo- 
quent pen, inspired by the genuine spirit of liberty, as 
well as sustained by the soundest doctrines of philosoph- 
ical truth, must ever be estimated as a production sufli- 
cient to entitle him to the admiration and gratitude of 
all people in all ages. 

It was the peculiar fortune of Jefferson, and the pe- 
culiar felicity of his genius, incident to the active be- 
nevolence of his heart, to establish in the declaration a 
radical principle of civil liberty, which, having extorted 
the universal assent of mankind, has caused it to be 
viewed as a standard of free government, which equally 
defies tyranny to extinguish, and reason to controvert. 
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| sovereignty of the people, and their inalienable equality || inflicted no wounds on the reputations of others, whuse 
iof rights; which, at that period, made a bold and dar-||smartings called for balm to be poured into them before 
ing inroad on established opinions, and inflicted on anti-||they would close and heal. Thus, if he left no volumes 
quated prejudices a startling and mortal shock, which||to record his own glory of private genius by his own 
‘ran with the quickness of electricity through the nerves}; pen, he left no deeds that might obscure that glory, by 
of mankind, waking nations from the death-slumbers of || the efforts used to palliate, excuse, or defend them. 
\despotism, and causing thrones to totter, and empires to|| As the father of the protective system to American 
| quake to their centre. manufactures, to Washington belongs the exclusive 
The Valedictory of Washington, with less of univer-|| merit of founding that system which has so exuberantly 
sal interest, comprises infinitely more of domestic utility ||contributed to the wealth, vigor and resourees of the 
jand merit. It is the solemn record of wisdom, drawing || country, while to Jefferson belongs whatever merit may 
jits important truths from the infallible texts of history ||attatch ‘o the doctrines of free trade, connected with the 
‘and experience; and announcing its precepts of public ||principles of State rights, as an agent by which to resist 
| Virtue, in the hallowed tones of pure and disinterested || the protective policy. 
| patriotism. It is the chart of that eternal ocean of time|| Both were ambitious; but they differed as much in 
|through which the ship of our liberty is to be steered, on || their ambition, as in the other passions of their minds. 
|which is painted the safe passage of he broad sea, the||That of Washington being inflexibly directed to the 
whirling pools and eddies that engulph and drift the ves- || perfomance of just actions, indifferent of praise or cen- 
sel into dangerous currents, and the rocks above, andj||sure ; and that of Jefferson being directed to just actions 
the shoals beneath the waves, which, when once touched, || with an immediate view to popular applause. 
wreck her forever; at one spot marking the cape of|| Rivalry could not enter between men of such dissimi- 
storms, and at another denoting the treacherous silver||lar genius, at least not on the part of Washington ; and 
of the surface, which tempts only to destroy. It is the|/although itis possible that Jefferson may sometimes 
work of the greatest political pilot that ever explored || have contemplated the fame of the former with a jealous 
unknown regions for the happiness of man ; of the most/||feeling, yet the object of his emulation was too highly 
able commander that ever recorded the experience and||exalted in glory and power, to permit any permanent 
observation of genius, for the benefit of his successors, ||emotions of envy to take root in hisbosom. The attempt 
and the safety of the republic, through all the tempests||to pull him down, therefore, by Freneau, Callender, 
of time, the changes of men, the vicissitudes of fortune.||Bache and Duane, was soon abandoned; for it was 
To the statesman, as well as the people, it is more per-||quickly found to react against themselves; it was the 
manently valuable than the Declaration; for whilst the||Lilliputians attempting to bind Gulliver, to use a favor- 
valedictory is read and reverenced, the public virtue ||ite comparison of Mr Jefferson, and overwhelmed them 
will remain uncorrupted, the public liberty secure from || in disgrace for having attempted to destroy aman whose 
encroachment, the Constitution safe from violation, fac-|| virtues made him indestructible. 
tion will be rebuked into something like decency, even|| Jn the bold and striking achievments of his adminis- 
in its prostitutions, and demagogues will tremble at the | tration, Jefferson approached very near to the greatness 
shadow of their own vices, lest the voice of Washing-| of Washington. The acquisition of Louisiana, which 
ton, rising as it were from the sepulchre, to swell the||doubled the domains of the republic, was a master-stroke 
blast of the trump of liberty, should rouse the just indig-| | of statesmanship, an enlargement of empire by a move- 
nation of the people, to hurl them to merited destruction. || ment of diplomacy, a bloodless victory, attended by all 
This was the peculiar merit of George Washington ;|| the consequences of a martial triumph through fields of 
he was an honest and virtuous statesman; who has left carnage. 
in his example, as well as his precepts, a model of pub-| In respect to their personal economy, Washington had 
lic virtue, more precious to our liberties, and more cal-||more wisdom and prudence, and perhaps less hospi- 
culated to ensure the permanency of our free institu-||tality and warmth of friendship; but he manifest- 
tions, than the capture of Yorktown, or the victory of||ed his wisdom in not leaving himself naked to the 
Saratoga. Contrasted with Washington, in this feature| cold ingratitude of a selfish world, and compelled to 
of his character, Mr Jefferson presents us with a dis-|| make appeals to his country, when that country had be- 
play of European finesse and insincerity in his political || come deaf to his claims; and in this sense, the verdict 
course, which, as his admirer on the sound points of his||of history seems to have ratified the distrust of Wash- 
mind, we would fain behold buried in oblivion; but| ington in the virtue of his people. There was this dif- 
which his own testimony has recorded on the page of|| ference, too, between them on this point, that Washing- 
history in features too prominent to be either overlooked | | ton never received a cent of the people’s money for his 
or approved. public services; while Mr Jefferson obtained hundreds 
An essential difference marked their various genius|| of thousands of dollars from the national treasury for his 
in its active power; Washington inclining more to re-||Services to government; and which rendered his want 
pose, tranquility, and acquiescence, and that of Jeffer-||of economy a perfect contrast to the wise liberality of 
son being active, belligerent, revolutionary, seditious, ||expenditure practised by the father of his country. 
agitating and enterprising, and of course capable of|| In point of genius, wisdom, patriotism and service to 
||greater benefits to mankind. But, unfortunately, this|| his country, Washington soars to a height of superiori- 
superiority of volition in Jefferson was rendered in a||ty that admits of no competitor, no rival, no equal; 
great degree nugatory, by that visionary temper of his|| while Mr Jefferson presents so many striking points of 
mind, which, always rioting in hypothesis, too often left|| character, mingled with great genius, various erudition, 
him a victim to chimeras, when he ought to have been||expert statesmanship, and eccentric opinion, as at once 
projecting practical benefits for society ; in which Wash-||to command admiration, and induce esteem; at the 
ington, though less active in intellect, was more fortu-||same time that his versatile character and singular doc- 
nate and successful. * || trines, will lead to the interminable animosity and inap- 
Jefferson was scientific, inventive, literary; hence he||peasable dislike of a vast portion of mankind. In all 
was led into theories; these seduced him to stimulation ;|| stations, Washington was incomparably great; in the 
hypothesis gave birth to plots and schemes, which all||range of his civil duties, Jefferson was also able. Both 
required literary talent and tact to conceal, shadow, ex-||achieved great blessings for mankind, but Washington 
pand, manage, direct, digest, and eventually explain,||achieved greater for his country. 
reconcile, harmonise, excuse, palliate or justify. Wash-|| Admitting both tobe men who had human frailties, 
ington, if he was destitute of the charms, and flowers,||mankind must always concede them to have been very 
and graces of mere literature or philosophy, was of||extraordinary models of their kind, not excelled by any 
course without the schemes it engenders, and free from|| whom ancient superstition has deified, or modern enthu- 
the intrigues that mark the career of the profound theo-||siasm extolled as the prodigy of ages; and he who calls 
rist and speculator. Above the entanglements of party||himselfan American, and does not feel his heart expand 
— exempt from the meshes of personal politics, and ex-||and his chest swell with the just pride of a patriot, when 
alted above the schemes and plots of rivals, he had no||he hears the name of Washington, or recals to mind the 
history of his heart to reveal, distinct from the history of||services of Jefferson, must have a bosom too callous to 


























That standard consists in the defined and acknowledged 








his country — he had used no management to explain||be excited by greatness to admiration, or impressed by 
away, and devised no plotsto be cleared up—he had''virtue to gratitude, love and veneration. 
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LORD IVON AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Dost thou despise 
A love like this?) A lady should not scorn 
One soul that loves her, howe’er lowly it be. 


Lord Ivon. — How beautiful it is ! Come here, my daughter! 
Is’t not a face of most bewildering brightness? 

Isidore. ‘The features all are fair, sir, but so cold — 
IT could not love such beauty ! 

Lord Ivon. Yet, ev’n so 
Looked thy lost mother, Isidore! Her brow 
Lofty like this— her iips thus delicate, 

Yet icy cold in their slight vermeil threads — 

Her neck thus queenly. and the sweeping curve 

Thus matchless, from the small and ‘ pearl-round ear’ 

To the o’er-pdlished shoulder. Never swan 

Dreamed on the water with a grace so calm! 

Isidore. And was she proud, sir? 

Lord Ivon. Or 1 had loved her not. 

Isidore. ‘Then runs my lesson wrong. 
Pride was unlovely. 

Lord Ivon. Dost thou prate already 
Of books, my little one? Nay, then, ’tis time 
That a sad tale were told thee. Is thy bird 
Fed for the day? Canst thou forget the rein 
Of thy beloved arabian for an hour, 

And, the first time in all thy sunny life, 

Take sadness to thy heart? Wilt listen, sweet? 
Isidore. Hang | not ever on thy lips, dear father? 
Lord Ivon. As thou didst enter I was musing here 

Upon this picture. “lis the face of one 

I never knew ; but for its glorious pride, 

I bought it of the painter. There has hung 

Ever the cunning curse upon my soul 

To love this look in woman. Not the flower 

Of all Arcadia, in the Age of Gold 

Looked she a shepherdess, would be tome 

More than the birds are. As the astrologer 

Worships the half-seen stir that in its sphere 

Dreams not of him. and tramples on the lily 

That flings, unasked, its fragrance in his way, 

Yet both — as are the high-born and the low — 

Wrought of the same fine Hand — so, daringly, 

Flew my boy-hopes beyond me. You are here 

In a brave palace, Isidore! The gem 

That sparkles in your hair imprisons light 

Drunk in the flaming Orient; and gold 

Waits on the bidding of those girlish lips 

In measure that Aladdin never knew — 

Yet was I— lowly born. 

Isidore. Lord Ivon! 

Lord Ivon. Ay, 

You wonder; butI tell you that the lord 

Of this tall palace was a peasant’s Child ! 

And, looking sometimes on his fair domain, 

Thy sire bethinks him ofa sickly boy, 

Nursed by his mother on a mountain side, 

His only wealth a book of poetry, 

With which he daily crept into the sun, 

To cheat sharp pains with the bewildering dream 
Of beauty he had only read of there ! 

Isidore. Have youthe volume still, sir? 

Lord Ivon. *T was the gift ‘ 

Of a poor scholar, wanJering in the hills, 

Who pitied my sick idleness. _I fe’ 

My inmost soul upon the witching rhyme — 

A silly tale of a low minstrel boy, ; 

Who broke his heart in singing at a bridal. 
Isidore. Loved he the lady, sir ? 

LordIvon. So ran the tale. 

How well Ido remember it! 

Isidore Alas! 

Poor youth! , . 

Lord Ivon. never thought to pity him, 

The bride was a duke’s sister ; and I mused 

Upon the wonder of his daring love, 

Till my heart changed within me. I became 
Restless and sad: and in my sleep I saw 
Beautiful dames all scornfully go by ; 

And one o’er weary morn I crept away 

Into the glen, and, flung upon a rock, 

Over a torrent, whose swidt, giddy waters 
Filled me with energy, I swore my soul 

To better that false vision, if there were 
Manhood or fire within my wretched frame. 
iturned me homewarJ with the sunset hour, 
Changed — for the thought had conquered ev’n disease ; 
And my poor mother checked her busy wheel 
To wonder at the step with which I came. 
Oh, heavens ! that soft and dewy April eve, 
When, in a minstrel’s garb, but with a heart 
As lofty as the marble shafts upreared 
Beneath the stately portico, I st 

At this same palace door! 

Isidore. Our own! and you 
A minstrel boy ! 

Lord Ivon. Yes — had wandered far 
Since I shook off my sickness in the hills, 
And, with some cunning on the lute, had learned 
A subtler lesson than humility : 

In the quick school of want. A menial stood 
By the Egyptian sphynx; and whenI came 
And asked tosing beneath the balcony 

A song of love for a fair lady’s ear, 

He insolently hade me to begone. 

Listening not, I swept my fingers o’er 

The strings in prelude, when the base-born slave 

Struck me! 

Isidore. Impossible! 

Lord ivon. I dashed my lute 
Into his face, and o’er the threshold flew; 
And, threading rapidly the lofty rooms, 

Sought vainly for his master. Suddenly 

A wing rushed o’er me anda radiant girl, 

Young as myself, but fairer than the dream 

Of my most wild imagining, sprang forth, 

Chasing a dove, that, wildered with pursuit, 

Dropped breathless on my bosom. 

Isidore. Nay, dear father! 

Was ’t soindeed? 

Lord Ivon. I thanked my blessed star ! 
And, as the fair, transcendent creature stood 
Silent with wonder, I resigned the bird 
To her white hands; and, with a rapid thought, 
And lips already eloquent of love, 

Turned the strange chance to a similitude 

Of my ownstory. Her slight, haughty lip 

Curled atthe warm recital of my wrong, 

And on the ivory oval of her cheek 

The rc se flushed outward with a deeper red ; 

And from that hour the minstrel was at home 

And horse and hound were his, and none might cross 

The minion ofthe noble Lady Clare. 

Aft weary of my tale? 

Isidore. Dear father! 

Lord Ivon. Well! 

A summer, and a winter, and aspring, 

Went over me like brief and noteless hours. 

For ever at the side of one who grew 

With every morn more beautiful; the slave, 

Willing and quick, of every idle whim ; 

Singing for no one’s bidding but her own, 

And then a song from my own Passionate heart, 

Sung with a lip of fire, but ever named 

Asan old rhyme that-I had chanced to hear ; 

Riding beside her, sleeping at her door, 

Doing her maddest bidding at the risk 


lever read 











Of life — what marvel if at last I grew 
Presumptuous ?- A messenger one morn 
Spurred through the gate — ‘ A revel at the court! 
And many minstrels, come from many lands, 
Will try their harps in presence of the king ; 
And ’tis the royai pleasure that my lord 

Come with the young and lovely Lady Clare 
Dressed as the queen of Faery, Who shall crown 
The victor with his bays.’ Pass over ail 

To that bewildering day. She sat enthroned 
Amid the court; and never twilight star 
Sprang with such sweet surprise upon the eye 
As she with her rare beauty on the gaze 

Of the gay multitude. ‘The minstrels changed 
Their studicd songs, and chose her for a theme ; 
And ever at the pause, all eyes upturned 

And ted upon her loveliness. ‘The last, 

Long lay was ended, and the silent crowd 
Waited the king’s award — when suddenly 
The sharp suings of a lyre were swept without, 
Anda clear voice claimed hearing for a bard 
Belated on his journey. Masked, and clad 

In a jong stole the herald led me in. 

A thousand eyes were on me; but I saw 

‘The new-throned queen, in her high place, alone ; 
And, kneeling ather feet, | pressed my brow 
Upen her footstool, till the images 

Of my past hours rushed thick upon my brain ; 
Then, rising hastily, I struck my lyre ; 

And, in a story woven of my own, 

I so did paint her in her loveliness — 

Pouring my heart all out upon the lines 

I Knew too faithfully, and lavishing 

The hoarded fire of a whole age of love 

Upon each passionate word, that, as I sunk 
Exhausted at the close, the ravished crowd 
Flung gold and flowers on my still quivering lyre ; 
And the moved monarch in his gladness swore 
There was no boon beneath his Kingly crown 
‘Too high for such a minstrel! Did my star 
Speak in my tainting ear? Heard I the king? 
Or did the audible pulses of my heart 
Seem to me so articulate ? rose, 

And tore my mask away; and, as the stole 
Dropped from my shoulders I glanced hurriedly 
A look upon the tace of Lady Clare. 

It was enough! I saw that she was changed — 
Thata briet hour had chilled the open child 

To calculating woman — that she read 

With cold displeasure my o’er-daring thought ; 
And on that brow, io me as legible 

As stars to the rapt Arab, I could trace 

‘The scorn that waited on me! Sick of life, 
Yet, even then, with a half-rallied hope, 
Prompting my faltering tongue, I blindly knelt, 
And Claimed the king’s fair promise — 

Isidore For the hand 
Of Lady Clare? 

Lord Ivon. No, sweet one — for asword. 

Isidore. You surely spoke to her? 

Lord Ivon. Isaw her face 
No more for years. 1 went unto the wars ; 
And when again I sought that palace door, 

A glory heralded the minsirel boy 
That monarchs might have envied. 

Isidore. Was she there? 

Lord Ivon. Yes—and, O heaven! how beautiful! The last 
The ripest seal of loveliness, was set : 
Upon her form ; and the all-glorious pride 
That I had worshipped on her girlish lip, 
When her scared dove fied to me, was matured 
Into a queenly grace ; and nobleness 
Was bound like a tiara to her brow, 

Ani every motion breathed of it. There lived 
Nothing on earth so ravishingly fair. 

Isidore. And you still loved her? 

Lord Ivon. 1 had perilled life 

In every shape — had battled on the sea, 
And burnt upon the desert, and outgone 
Spirits most mad for glory, with this one 
O’ermastering hope upon me. Honor, fame, 
Gold, even, were as dust beneath my feet ; 
And war wis my disgust, though I had sought 
Its horrors like a bloodhound — for her praise. 
My life was drunk up with the love of her. 

Isidore. And now she scorned you not? 

Lord Ivon. Worse, Isidore! 

She pitied me! I did not need a voice 
To teil my love. She knew her sometime minion — 
And felt that she should never be adored 


With such idolatry as his, and sighed 

That hearts so true beat not in palaces. 

But I was poor, with all my bright renown, 
And lowly born ; and she — the Lady Clare! 

Isidore. She could not tell you this? 

Lord Ivon. She brveke my heart 
As kindly as the fisher hooks the worm — 
Pitying me the while! 

Isidore. And you— 

Lord Ivon. Lived on! 

But the remembrance irks me, and my throat 
Chokes with the ulterance! 

Isidore. Dear father! 

Lord Ivon. Nay — 

Thanks to sweet Mary Mother, it is past ; 
And in this world I shall have no more need 
To speak of it. 

Isidore. But there were brighter days 
In store. My mother, and this palace -- 

Lord Ivon. You outrun 
My tale, dear Isidore! But’tis as well. 

I would not linger on it. Twenty years 

From this heart-broken hour, I stood again, 

An old man and a stranger, at the door 

Of this same palace. I had beena slave 

For gold that time. My star had wrought with me; 
And I was richer than the wizard king 

Throned in the mines of Ind. I could not look 

On my innumerable gems, the glare 

Pained so my sun-struck eyes. My gold was countless. 

Isidore. And Lady Clare? 

Lord Ivon. I met upon the threshold 
Her very self — all youth, all loveliness — 

So like the fresh-kept picture in my brain, 

That for a moment I forgot all else, 

And staggered back and wept. She passed me by 
With a cold look — 

Isidore. Oh! not the Lady Clare! 

Lord Ivon. Her daughter — yet herself! But what a change 
Waited me here! My thin and grizzled locks % 
Were fairer now than the yung minstrel’s curls — 
My sun-burnt visage and contracted eye 
Than the gay soldier in his gallant mien; 

My words were wit, my looks interpreted, 
And Lady Clare — I tell thee, Lady Clare 
Leaned fondly — fondly ! on my wasted arm. 
O God! how changed my nature with all this! 
I, that had been all love and tenderness,— 
The truest and most gentle heart, till now, 
That ever beat — grew suddenly a devil! 

I bought me lands, and titles, and received 
Men’s homage with a smooth hypocrisy ; 

And — you will scarce believe me, Isidore — 

I suffered them to wile their peeriess daughter, 
The image and the pride ot Lady Clare, 

To wed me! 

Isidore. Sir, you did not! 

Lord Ivon. Ay! I saw 
The indignant anger when her mother first 
Broke the repul-ive wish, and the degrees 
Of shuddering reluctance as her mind 











Admitted the int xicating tales 

Of wealth unlimited. And when she looked 
On my age-stricken features, and my form, 
Wasted before its time, and turned away 

To hide from me her tears, her very mother 
Whispered the cursed comfort in her ear 
That made her what she is! 

Istiore. You could not wed her, 
Knowing all this! 

Lord Jvon. 1 felt that I had lost 
My life else. [had wrung, for forty years, 

My frame to its last withers; I had flung 

My boyhood’s fire away; the energy 

Of a most sinless youth; the toil, and fret, 

And agony of manhood. I had dared, 

Fought, suffered, slaved —and never tor an hour 
Forgot or swerved trom my resolve ; and now — 
With the delicious draught upon my lips — 
Dash down the cup! 

Isidore. Yet she had never wronged you! 

Lord Ivon. Thou ‘rt pleading for thy mother, my sweet child 
And angels hear thee. But if she was wronged, , 
The sin be on the pride that sells its blood 
Coldly and only for this damning gold. 

Had I not offered youth first?) Came I not 
With my hands brimmed with glory to buy love — 
And was I not denied ? 
Isidore. Yet, dearest father, 
Tney forced her not to wed? 

Lord Ivon. Icalled her back 
Myself from the church threshold, and, before 
Her mother and her kinsmen, bade her swear 
It was her own free chcice to marry me. 

I showed her my shrunk hand, and bade her think 
If that was like a bridegroom, and beware 

Of perjuring her chaste and spotless soul, 

If now she loved me not. 

Isidore. What said she, sir?’ 

Lord Ivon. Oh, they had made her even as themselves ; 
And her young heart was colder than the sla 
Unsunned beneath Pentelicus. She pressed 
My withered fingers in her dewy clasp, 

And smiled upin my face, and chid my iord 
For his wild fancies, and led on! 

Isidore. And no 
Misgiving at the altar? 

Lord Jvon. None! She swore 
To love and cherish me till death should part us, 
With a voice clear as mine. 

Isidore. And kept it, father! 

In mercy tell me so! 
Lord Ivon. She lives, my daughter! 
. . . . e 


Long ere my babe was born, my pride had ebbed, 
And let my heart down to its better founts 
Of tenderness. I had no friends — not one! 
My love gushed to my wife. I racked my brain 
To find her a new pleasure every hour — 
Yet not with me —I feared to haunt her eye. 
Only at night, when she was slumbering 
In all her beauty, I would put away 
The curtains till the pale night-lamp shone on her, 
And watch her through my tears. One night her lips 
Parted as I gazed on them, and the name 
Of a young noble, who had been my guest, 
Stole forth in broken murmurs. I let fall 
The curtains silently, and left her there 
To slumber and dream on; and, gliding forth 
Upon the terrace, knelt to my pale star, 
And swore, that if it pleased the God of light 
To let me look upon the unborn child 
Lying beneat! her heart, I would but press 
One kiss upon its lips, and take away 
The life that was a blight upon her years. 
Isidore. 1 was that child! 
Lord Ivon. Yes—and I heard the cry 
Of thy small ‘ piping mouth,’ as ’t were a call 
From my remembering star. I waited only 
Thy mother’s strength to bear the common shock 
Of death within the doors. She rose at last, 
And, oh! so sweetly pale! And thou, my child! 
My heart misgave me as I looked upon thee ; 
But he was ever at her side whose name 
She murmured in her sleep; and, lingering on 
Todrink alittle of thy sweetness more 
Before I died, I watched their stolen love 
As she had been my daughter, with a pure, 
Passionless joy that I should leave her soon 
To love him as she would. I know not how 
To tell thee more. . : ¥ “4 
: ’ ° Come, sweet! she is not worthy 
Of tears like thine and mine. 4 - 
. 4 She fled and left me 
The very night! The poison was prepared + 
And she had been a widow with the morn 
Rich as Golconda. As the midnight chimed 
My star rose. Gazing on its monnting orb, 
I raised the chalice — but a weakness came 
Over my heart; and, taking up the lamp 
I glided to her chamber, and removed 
The curtains for a lastand parting look 
Upon my child. = . 
Had she but taken thee, 
I could have felt she had a mother’s heart, 
And drained the chalice still. Icould not leave 
Her babe alone in such a heartless world! 
Isidore. Thank God! Thank God! 
New York Mirror. 


CONFESSIONS OF A FRENCH WOMAN. 


Born and bred in Paris, I became, in my earliest 
youth, the toast of my native city. Heartily tired of the 
praises of my beauty, repeated every day in verse and 
prose, in songs and poems, in companies and periodical 
publications, and calculating upon new fame and fresh 
admirers, I set out on my travels and quitted Paris and 
France. In Spain, in England, in Germany, in Italy ; 
in short, wherever 1 went, I was disappointed in my ex- 
pectations, and my pride was humbled. In every coun- 
try I found a different standard of beauty. I resolved to 
leave this quarter of the globe and journied to Asia. 
Here I fared still worse. I shall say nothing of Turkey, 
Persia and Circassia, because, on comparing myself with 
the beauties of those countries, I could not help feeling 
my inferiority. But when I reached China, I thought 
they would never have done laughing at my large eyes, 
my aquiline nose, my small ears, my apology for a 
mouth, my immense feet, and my shoes, in each of which 
there was room enough for four Chinese feet. From 
China [ proceeded to the Marian Islands. Here the 
natives laughed just as heartily at my teeth and my hair ; 
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for among them the height of beauty consists in black 
teeth and long white hair. 

In Arabia I made no conquests, for I did not under- 
stand the art of coloring my eyebrows a coal black, and 
of enlarging the eye considerably toward the temple by 
a stripe of the same color; in short, I had not the ex- 
cessively large, black, prominent eye, or the chalk-white 
complexion of the beauties of the East. As the natives 
of the Alps had wondered to see me without goitre, so 
were the Hottentots astonished that I had not a flat nose, 
a body as big and as round as a barrel, and half putrid 
intestines of animals twisted by way of ornament about 
my arms and legs. In America, in the southern prov- 
ince of Cumana, they found fault with me because my 
cheeks were not hollow, nor my face long and narrow, 
and because I was not large enough about the hips; for 
there they compress the head between two boards, and 
fasten tight bandages above the knee, to produce these 
peculiarities of conformation. In North America I wit- 
nessed a quarrel between a negress and a white woman 
on the subject of beauty. Both claimed the prize. — 
‘Only look,’ said the furmer, ‘ at my black shining skin, 
my thick coral lips, my white eyes, my woolly hair; — 
how can your pale diseased look, your sickly blue eye, 
your little pursed-up mouth, your lank hair, hanging as 


if it had just come out of the water, compare with’ 
these?’ The white woman was about to reply, but I| 


took her aside and taught her, by my own experience 
and example, that we must not look for a general stand- 
ard of beauty. 


on ‘HAND ‘WRITING. 
Since we are on the subject of hand writing, did you 
know Mr. S—— J 





Mr J—— wrote a most strange and heathenish fist as 
ever a christian man put up with. He once had occa- 
sion to write to a gentleman at the West concerning] 
some property, and the letter, I do not know how, 
reached its destination! His correspondent broke the| 
seal, and after perplexing himself a long time to no pur-| 
pose, enclosed the letter and sent it back to the writer, 
with a request to him to return a fair copy. ‘A fair! 


copy !’ said Mr J——, on receiving the letter containing} 
the request, ‘ what does the man mean? How does he! 
expect I am to return him a faircopy! It is two weeks! 
since I wrote the letter and it has got cold. I can’t re-! 


member what I said, and it is impossible for me to read| 
my own manuscript !’ 
Mr C of B——, related to me the following an-| 





ecdote : — He had received a letter from Cherry Valley, | | his Alphabet, could have made out the distinct and well |! 


concerning some property, which he contrived to render} 

into English until he came to the signature. This was 
to him a perfect Gordian knot, which not even an Alex-|| 
der could have untied. He wished to answer the letter, | 
but how was he to direct it. His legal acuteness came 


to his aid, and in a trice his answering epistle was on| 


the way to Cherry Valley, with the gentleman’s own| 
autograph, cut from his own letter, and pasted on its] 
back. The letter performed its mission, and Mr C. soon | 
had a visit from the great unknown, the man without a 
name or rather nominis umbra in person. 


,|| young man, when a glance at the body of the instrument 


, who lately died leav-| 
ing an immense estate? If you did not it is of no con-| 
sequence. I only wish to tell you of a simple anecdote. | 


have been none the wiser. — Well, the session of Con- 
gress was almost over, Mr —— was about to return to 
his constituents, and as he was a man of hospitable and 
social feeling, he wrote to his wife requesting her to 
‘ have the decanters filled.’ Wis wife, children, and their 
advisers all exercised their ingenuity upon his epistle, 
and all at length came to the conclusion that his direc- 
tions were ‘ to have his documents filed.’ These were of 
great bulk, and afforded the ladies much labor, but this 
businesss was at length completed. Upon the return of 
Mr —, the ladies had for the first time a correct read- 
ing of his scrawl, the mis-interpretation of which af- 
forded them abundant merriment. 

I was once called to testify as a witness to a paper. 
My own signature vouched that I had some time previ- 
ously seen the individual, named at the bottom of the 
instrument, thereto affix his hand and seal. Aye there 
was an abracadabra of signature, with my name as wit- 
ness, and what and whose was the signature? The 
Court read it Colvin, the Attorney, Gower, another read 
it Grison, and a fourth something else! I could not rec- 
ollect, with my own attesting autograph, that I had ever 
||seen or heard of any man whose name bore a resem- 
blance to the puzzling signature. I conned it again and 
again— my memory was tenacious, and yet who could 
it be? Icould not for my soul remember. The Court 
was about to set me down as a careless, unobservant 





brought the whole matter before me. It was Mr Brown 
I knew him well, I recollected all about it, the mystery 
was cleared up — the Court was satisfied! Mr Henry 
Brown was an ass — he was worth a vast deal of prop- 
|| erty — he pretended to literature and intelligence, but 
could not write his own name! Every man who makes 
his own name as illegible as that of Mr Henry Brown, 
has — to use the language of Dogberry —‘ written him- 
|| self down an ass.’ 
| ’T is the silliest of all affectation, this distinguishing 
one’s own signature. If aman is ashamed of his own 
name, let him make his mark, and save the world the 
trouble of guessing out his autographical riddle. In- 
deed it is curious to see sometimes, what a studied in- 
| volvement there is in the signatures of our great men — 
our great men did Isay! Idonot meanit. Our great 
men are generally above this silliness. 

I was gratified a short time since with an opportunity 
of reading an original letter of our venerated sage and 
| patriot, our immortal Washington. The subject on 
|| which I am engaged only requires that I should notice 
| the upright, bold, and legible characters, in which this 
| letter was written. The child who had just vanquished 











|| formed letters of the Geo. Washington underwritten. 

| The signers too of our declaration of independence, 
|| Were men whose names were written to be read, and | 
| while the circumstances of the time in which they risked | 
| at awful hazard, their ‘ lives, their fortunes and their sa- | 


|| stroke, and the tremulous flourish, yet all is fair "7 
| manly — every signature is open and unconcealed. 

is a fitting instrument for the free-founders of a republic || 
|to hand down to posterity, and might seem to afford fair || 

|! proof, to support the fantastic theory, that men’s charac-| 


We have all heard of the pothooks and trammels of} ters are sometimes determinable from their hand wri-' 


Chalmers and Jeffries. 


manuscripts. I have sometimes thought it was almost a 
matter of regret that the art of printing shonld be the} 


means of giving permanency tothe thoughts of those men, || 
who, if they left nothing but their abominable chirog-|| 


raphy, would be entirely unread, or rather unreadable. 
Such men ought to be placed in a kind of Dionysius’ ear 
in purgatory, where they might hear their printers 
swear. 

I may as well in this connection relate another anec- 
dote : — Mr ——— 
from New Hampshire, was formerly a member of the}! 
House of Representatives. While legislating for the}! 
nation, he frequently sent his wife an enigma to solve in || 
the shape of a letter. His hieroglyphics were so pecu- 
liar, that it would almost seem that if he had been car- 
rying on a sentimental correspondence with another la-|| 
dy, and his lady had intercepted his missives, she would!! 


The greatness of these men}, 
may perhaps excuse the folly of their undecipherable| 


, lately elected a Senator in Congress|| 


ting. 
Hempstead Inquirer. 
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Granp Concert. —The ‘Farewell Canacey? of Mr J. Renita was | 
| well attended on Saturday evening last. The tickets should have | 
|| been limited; but we cannot conceive that Mr Kendall was in fault. 

} Sometime be sfore the appointed hour for the performance to com- | 
|| meace, the hall was filled quite sufficiently for comfort, and by seven | 
| o’clock it was closely crowded. | 





| From the evident dissatisfaction of some of the audience, we 

| | were fearful lest there might be some disturbance ; but fortunately 

\| there was none, --if we except a ‘brave speech’ made by some 
| person, who rose and harangued the audience in the style of the 
| imitators of the ancient Demosthenes. For one, we should have | 
| | been more pleased with him, whoever he was, if he had waited till 

|| Mr Kendall had finished his delightful solo on the clarionet. 

| The various performances of the evening were correct and pleas. 





the expression of applause, which was general among the audience) 
that all were highly pleased. : 


cred honor,’ might have excused the indecisive pen), 


| ing —to our ear, at least, — and we believe (if we may judge from 


The pieces which most delighted us were — The Grand Overture 
by the Orchestra, under the direction of the far-famed Mr Ostinelli 
— The Solo on the Clarionet, by J. Kendall — Solo on the Kent Bugle, 
by E. Kendall— The Italian Duett, by Mrs Andrews and Miss Wood- 
ard — Solo on the Flute, by Mr Downe — also his Fantasia on the 
Octave Flute, which was encored and repeated — Solo on the Trom- 
bone, by J. Kendall —and all the pieces performed by the Brass 
Band. 

The music of the Brass Band is highly military, and of course 
not so well suited to the narrow limits of a hall. We understand 
that with our military companies, it will supersede the use of the 
‘Brigade’ and ‘ Boston’ Bands. 

Mr G. W. T. Jones presided at the Piano Forte. This gentleman is 
steadily acquiring a reputation as an excellent pianist. His execu- 
tion of the accompaniments to the Italian Duett, which were diffi- 
cult in the extreme, was masterly, and deserving of the highest 
praise which can be bestowed. 

The Instrumental performances were far superior to the Vocal. 
But this is not to be wondered at, for the Concert was in fact a Con- 
cert of Instrumental Music. Mr Andrews’ Seng added to the vari- 
ety ; and everybody knows that ‘variety is charming.’ 

This Concert is to be repeated this evening. All who had not the 
pleasure of hearing it last Saturday evening, will now have the 
opportunity — and they who were present will find the attraction 
somewhat new. ¥. 
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SATU TRDAY, - APRIL 4, 1835. 


Tue FLorentIne. — The story, thus entitled, commenced on our 
first page, was written for the purpose of illustrating some of the 
most prominent, social, and local features observable at Florence. 
As a picture of real life, we have every reason to believe that it is 
faithful. The author has enjoyed opportunities for the examina- 
tion of Italian character and manners, and the tale is founded upon 
circumstances which actually happened. — Our readers will find, 
therefore, instruction in the article as well as amusement. 


Caution. — Subscribers are cautioned not to pay their subserip- 
tions to the Boston Pearl to persons who have not ertificates from 
the Editor. They who are indebted for the Pearl will please us by 
making as early settlements as possible. 


Tue STEAMER Bancor.— This excellent boat, we are glad to learn, 
has commenced running between this city and Bangor, by the way 
of Portland. She is a fine sea-boat, and they who would visit the 
‘ growing city’ need not fear to place themselves on board. Capt. 
Howes appears to be a careful and attentive commander, and we 
trust that he will find plenty of company to cheer him on his seve- 
ral passages throughout the season. 





TreMoNT THEATRE. — On Wednesday evening, last week, — the 
Benefit night of Mrs W. H. Smith, ‘The Hunchback’ was per. 
formed. Miss E. Riddle endeavored to sustain the part of Julia, 
and was much favored by the audience, so that her slight abilities 
had all the effect they possibly could have, which was not very con- 
siderable — and not to be compared with that produced by Miss 
Phillips or Mrs Ternan, in the same character. Her failure was 
owing, we suspect, to the want of physical powers; for, in scenes 
where strength was not required, she was all that could be desired 
— poetically and naturally felicitous —ay, and far superior to the 
two attractive ‘stars ascendant.’ As the bashful country maiden, 
she belied not the description which Master Walter had given of 
her to Clifford; she was the picture, as it were, mirrored from his 
mind. 

Entertaining for Miss Riddle a high respect, we submit it to her 
and her friends, whether it would not be the better method, —at 
least, for the present, to attempt less arduous impersonations, and to 
jconfine her studies to characters, which may more easily be 
|| compassed and presented. 

It) Mrs W. H. Smith as ‘Helen’ was perfect as usual — Mr Fernaa 
played Master Walter better than ever before, and Mr Barrett did 
not quite correct himself in the passage 
save life and honor, which ere I’ll lose 
1’]] let the other go. 
He emphasised strongly honor, but persisted in making one word 
of ‘which ere’ — whiche’er. 

Thursday evening, ‘The Belle’s Stratagem.’ Friday evening, 
‘As You Like It.’ 

On Monday evening, of this week, for the Benefit of Mr Ternan, 
four acts of ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ with two other pieces 
formed the attraction. The house was very full, and the Merchant 
Jew was a partially fair personation. 

Miss Watson, the vocalist, was announced to appear on Tuesday 
}evening, but did not on account of indisposition. The play of ‘Fa- 
zio,’? in which Mr and Mrs Ternan appeared, was substituted for 
‘Guy Mannering.’ ‘Romeo and Juliet’ was performed on Wednes- 








|| day. 


| 
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bie | 'T is our last night of meeting, my Annette; But the vow I have plighted,I’ll never forget; So dry up thy tears love, and 
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listen to me, When the spring time returns, love, I'll comeback to thee, Whenthe spring time returns, love, I’ll come back to thee. 
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fh As he spoke — on her finger he placed a gold ring; How slowly the seasons to her passed away, 
Pe Whilst softly he whispered ‘ remebiber the spring,’ Now hoping, now fearing she numbered each day, 

| if The parting is over, young Henri is gone, Till the spring with its garlands came fresh as before, 
rf Annette in her cottage is weeping alone. But that false-hearted lover was never seen more. 
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